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Reactions to Nashville 


¢ The Nashville Convention was to me one of 
God’s indelible inspirations, a profound proposal for 
righteousness, the gathering of a great army of the 
South—Presbyterian Christian Youth—HOWARD 
BORDEN, president, Presbyterian Youth Fellow- 
ship, Synod of Oklahoma. 


® The convention was a significant experience to 


me in that it made me realize how desperately mis- 
sionaries, both at home and abroad, are needed to 
spread God’s teachings in the world of today and 
it was truly a challenge to me as a Presbyterian 
young person to do my utmost in meeting that need. 
—LIBBY BENTLEY, Secretary, Presbyterian Youth 
Fellowship, Nashville Presbytery. 


© The statement, ‘‘If you go high enough the boun- 
daries disappear,’’ heard in the concluding con- 
vention address given Miss Ruth Seabury, of the 
Foreign Mission Board of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Church of Boston, summed up remarkably well, 
I feel, all of the preceding addresses. For when the 
height of the mind of Christ is attained, or even 
approached, the boundaries fixed by man disappear. 
—JOSEPH A. McCONNELL, Birmingham, Ala., 
student at Davidson College. 











REPORT OF THE NASHVILLE CONVENTION 
ALABAMA NEWS LETTER 


EDITORIALS— 
The Nashville Convention 
Read Dr. Price’s Article 
Church Fires and Funds 
Mecklenburg’s Camp Site 





IN THIS 


® Disturbing is the word. The Nashville conven- 
tion meant for me at a disturbing sense of dissatis- 
faction. I went contented with a rather conven- 
tional view of world needs and of my own respon- 
sibilities; I came away with a sense of restlessness— 
a sense of urgent need for immediate action.— 
TINSLEY BRADLEY, student at Union Theological 
Seminary. 

© It was a wonderful experience. Association with 
the different leaders, their inspiring talks, our dis- 
cussion groups, the prayers, the music—all were a 
great spiritual help to me. Both seeing and being a 
part of this delegation of nearly 2,000 young peo- 
ple from our entire Assembly gave me great ex- 
pectation and hope for the future of our church and 
its work.—_BETTY JEANNE ELLISON, Meridian, 
Miss. 

© The convention awakened in me the realization of 
my part in the salvation of-the world from chaos and 
disorder. Now is the time to take stock of myself, to 
re-evaluate my thinking and to question my beliefs so 
that my resulting faith wil! be vital and dynamic 
enough to Chirstianize the world—even beginning 
with me.—FLORENCE PAISLEY, Eudora, Ark. 


ISSUE 


A NEW ERA FOR CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN 
ASIA 


By Frank W. Price 
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HOW CAN PROGRESS DRAW A BLANK? 
By Kenneth J. Foreman 


BOOK I’D LIKE TO READ 























Letters to the Editors 





Negroes at Montreat Debated Pro and Con 





Why Wreck Montreat? 


To the Editors: 

The Rev. Carl Pritchett leaves no room 
for misunderstanding when he _ votes 
unanimously to throw the doors of Mon- 
treat open to the Negroes “with equal 
rights and privileges for all.” His arti- 
cle is clear-cut and all-out. 

The Assembly Inn, the Alba, the Cafe- 
teria and the “living room” which repre- 
sents the heart of the home must be 
opened to the Negroes “with equal rights 
and privileges for all.” Our young people 
must invite the Negro young people to 
swim with them in Lake Susan, hika with 
them in the hills and to attend their 
parties. The Negro children must be in- 
vited to join the white children on the 
playgrounds and at their clubs. Any- 
thing short of that would not be “equal 
rigiits for all.” 

Montreat is not limited to white Pres- 
byterian families. People from every- 
where go there. It cannot be limited to 
the handful of Negro Presbyterians. If 
the doors are open to the Negroes on an 
“equal basis” with the whites, the Ne- 
groes will go there in large numbers, The 
white people will then stay away. 

If we want the Negro Presbyterians to 
share in the benefits of Montreat why not 
set aside a week or ten days of the con- 
ference period for the Negroes? But for 
heaven's sake let’s not attempt to force 
on Montreat what we ourselves are not 
willing to do in our own homes. I doubt 
if Mr. Pritchett or any who might vote 
with him to open the “living room” of 
Montreat to the Negroes actually open 
either their own living rooms to the 
neighborhood Negroes or encourage their 
children to choose them for their play- 
mates. 

We can kill Montreat by opening its 
“living room” to the Negroes but the death 
of Montreat will neither keep the Negro 
nor promote the Kingdom of God. 

CLYDE FOUSHEE. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


The Women Must Lead 
To the Editors: 


Carl R. Pritchett’s letter in the Dec. 
23rd issue of THE OUTLOOK on Negroes 
in Montreat has put the church in the 
same spot that my son (then four years 
old) put me when he came running in 
from play, eyes shining, cheeks red with 
excitement and asked if we might invite 
Lell to have lunch with us that very 
minute! Lell was our “by-the-hour” hired 
girl and a valuable helper too. I must 
confess that I hesitated, but he tugged 
at my dress with a pleading “Can I, 
Mother?” And I gave in. We had the jol- 
liest lunch and I could not help think- 
ing, “What could possibly be wrong with 
this?” My husband enlightened me as 
to what was wrong in explosive language 
(when he returned home next day) but 
the incident made me realize how easily 
prejudice can blind even the eyes of the 
Christian. 

I want to register my hearty approval 
of Carl Pritchett’s suggestion about ad- 
mitting Negroes to our fellowship in Mon- 
treat. It is a wonderful opportunity for 
women of the church to take the leader- 
ship because they have the greatest in- 
fluence in home attitudes. I believe every 
dhinking Christian wants to do something 
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about the racial tensions and here is an 
opportunity for the humblest to take part. 
I truly believe that Christ will be more 
in our living rooms (and what mother 
doesn't crave his presence there?) if we 
adventure in this. 


ELIZABETH WITHERSPOON ALFORD. 
Kissimmee, Fla. 


“‘If Christ Died for Him... .’’ 


To the Editors: 
I would like to stick my neck out in 
response to Mr. Pritchett on the Negro 


question (Dec. 23). First, I'd like to say . 


that I’m speaking only of relations be- 
tween fellow-believers and in relation 
only to church activities and organiza- 
tions. 

The ideal which our church must strive 
to attain is that of a complete abroga- 
tion of the color line. When we search 
the Scriptures we find no basis for main- 
taining such a practice. There is constant 
statement as to relations with non-he- 
lievers but only the wonderful injunction 
that we are to love each other. The term 
brethren is used collectively and never 
meaning anything but the whole group. 
Also we find that Christ’s great command- 
ment was given to men who were all 
Semites and who had to break the color 
line to carry out this order. Today mis- 
sionaries break this line in their daily 
round of duties. 

We who are called by Christ’s name, 
chosen by him for salvation, cannot in 
good faith lay any restriction on any- 
one so chosen by God. They must be wel- 
comed into our churches, admitted to our 
schools, and to our tables. In this I real- 
ize that I will draw the fire of many, but 
under God’s leading I can say nothing 
else. If Christ would deign to die for 
him, I can give him my hand. If not, I 
would not love that brother for whom 
Christ died. 

From the practical point of view, it 
seems that immediate action can be taken 
to provide equal though separate facili- 


ties at our conferences and to provide the 


same in education. Later, some one of 
our colleges should experiment in Chris. 
tian inter-racial education. In local areas 
new Negro churches can be built up by 
white churches. In towns where there 
are Negro Presbyterian churches, hand- 
picked youths of both races can be inter. 
changed and work with each others’ 
groups. Gradually this interchange can 
be worked out so as to break down the 
barrier completely. In all these doings 
it must be remembered that white 
churcheg themselves are racial and in 
assimilation the racia] churches must be 
assimilated together and not the other 
races into the white churches. 
BILL SMYTHE. 

University of California, 

Home: Clothier, W. Va. 


National Vespers 


To the Editors: 

I recently saw in your paper that Dr. 
Bonnell of New York would be on the 
radio Sunday afternoons beginning in 
January. I am very much interested in 
this and am very anxious to hear him, 
but somehow failed to take note of the 
station. ° 

Will you be kind enough to let me 
know over which station he can be heard? 

MARY T. PERKINS. 
Petersburg, Va. 


EDITORS’ NOTE—The ABC station in 
your area should carry National Vespers 
each Sunday at 2:30 P. M. (EST). If it 
is not aware of the interest which church 
people have in this program perhaps a 
letter could be sent to the station with 
a good list of signers—or many such let- 
ters. 


For Members and Preachers 
To the Editors: 

Send me another dollar’s worth of your 
reprint with Marjorie Patterson’s article 
and all the letters. It makes good read- 
ing for members of any church for the 
“complaint” is apropros to all. 

Every preacher should have one. 

J. L. BEATTIE. 
Abingdon, Va. 








by Kierkegaard. 


I want to read.” 


books I want to read.” 


Old Testament, by Rowley. 
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Lee’s Lieutenants, by D. S. Freeman. 





Books I'd Like to Read 


CATHERINE S. SIMS, Professor, Agnes Scott College—Scientists Against 
Time, Baxter; Thoreau’s Walden; Economics in One Lesson, Hazlitt. 

HENRY M. BRIMM, Librarian, Union Seminary, Richmond—An Ameri- 
can Dilemma, Gunnar Myrdal; The Meeting of East and West, 
Northrop; ‘The Joseph Series,’”’ by Thomas Mann. 

H. L. MENCKEN—tThe Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, by Edward 
Gibbon; The Odyssey, by Homer; Faust, by J. W. Goethe. 

MARY-STARKE HIGGINBOTHAM, Student, ATS—For We Have This 
Treasure, by Paul Scherer; Peace of Mind, by Liebman; For Self-Exemaination, 


JOHN OSMAN, Professor, Southwestern—‘I have usually read a book that 
ROBERT E. SHERWOOD—“I could not possibly boil down to three the 


KENNETH J. FOREMAN, Professor, Davidson College—Can We Keep the 
Faith? by J. B. Pratt; God and Evil, by C. E. M. Joad; ‘Re-Discovery of the 


MRS. HENRY WILSON, Morganton, N. C.—Calvin’s Institutes; All of 
Reinhold Niebuhr;The Egg and I, by Betty MacDonald. 

J. MALCOLM MURCHISON, Minister, Crowley, La.—Nature, Man and 
God, by William Temple; Light From the Ancient Past, by Jack Finegan; 
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Nashville Meeting Calls Young People to Advance 


Long Convention Days Are Filled 
With Serious Efforts to 
Grapple With Issues 


Southern Presbyterian leaders of the 
church of 1970 (as H. Kerr Taylor 
termed them) were thrilled in their 
hearts by the challenge of the Nashville 
youth convention on world missions. 
Here were 1,900 delegates from all over 
the church for a holiday meeting which 
consumed their time, sent them push- 
ing ahead from one long meeting to an- 
other with never a let-up. But from the 
opening statement of purpose (‘‘An at- 
tempt to tell the delegates what their 
part will be in evangelizing the world’’) 
to the magnificent volume of the choir’s 
“Hallelujah Chorus” following Ruth 
Seabury’s address, these wide-awake 
young people kept their eyes focused on 
the urgency of the world situation and 
the relentless call to them to find their 
place in it. 

It was rough going. Living conditions 
were difficult, everybody seemed always 
to be hungry, and the weather suited 
no one, but all kept on the job from 
Friday evening through the following 
Monday afternoon. 


The Kingdom at Hand! 

Speakers were topnotch. John A. 
Redhead sounded the keynote. Said he, 
It is a long distance from the world 
we live in to the world we wan to live 
in. . . . Men will be ruled by God or 
pirates. Here is the Gospel and 
here are you. . . . This is the church’s 
day, this is Christianity’s hour, this is 
the missionaries’ moment. Dare 
we say it? The Kingdom of God is at 
hand! 

Commission reports, the results of 
long study, were introduced by able 





IT COULD HAPPEN HERE 

We cannot isolate ourselves from the 
dangerous tendencies and trends which 
show themselves across the Atlantic. 
We need to realize that if the Christian 
faith could crumble in the life of two 
great nations in the modern world, then 
this continent, so long a Christian con- 
tinent, could also become the prey of 
Totalitarian power-culture in the 
forms of Fascism i.~~ Communism; and 
that for the strengthening of Chris- 
tianity in the world, this continent must 
be won back to Christ.—From the re- 
port of Commission I, “The Modern 
World.” 








REPORT ON NASHVILLE 


A number of people have assisted 
in providng material for our reports 
on the Nashville convention—the 
convention directors, Dr. Barr, our 
Tennessee correspondent, various 
young people who attended, and 
others. We are grateful to all. 

Next week we expect to carry pic- 
tures from the meeting and to quote 
from Commissions II, II, and IV, in 
addition to other features.—EDI- 
TORS. 











speakers (the chairman in each case) 
and then were studied by the entire con- 
vention, which was divided into 34 sec- 
tions. Some discussion groups kept 
going long after closing hours. 

Sunday morning hundreds of young 
people joined in the early broadcast of 
the Presbyterian Hour from the First 
church, with Kerr Taylor speaking. At 
the eleven o’clock service an offering 
for war relief amounted to $1,800. 

Missionaries, home and foreign, were 
plentiful, speaking to the convention, 
holding personal conferences, speaking 
to small and larger groups. Several 
natives from foreign fields were in the 
conference, adding much to the reality 
of its considerations. 


Isolation Is Naive 


Walter H. Judd, Minnesota Congress- 
man and former medical missionary to 
China, riveted the delegates’. attention. 
“It isn’t the few years before a war 
that cause trouble,” he said. “It is the 
years following a war. This next year, 
1947, is vitally important in the shap- 
ing of the future of the world. 
Missions today is more important than 
ever, because all nations are interde- 
pendent. Our choice to have peace is 
not. our own, but the choice of other 
countries as well. Isolation is naive 
in these days, and mission work can 
change ill will to good. It is a neces- 
sity not only to save the people of 
China, India and Africa, but to save 
ourselves also.”’ 

The majority of American people de- 
sire freedom above all things, Dr. Judd 
said. A few years ago they would have 
asked for peace, but ‘‘peace cannot be 
got alone. Security cannot be attained 
by force of army alone; it can be got 
only by joining the world in cooperative 
unity.” 


Speakers Challenge to Immediate 
Needs With Emphasis on 
Full Gospel 


Missionaries, he said, are a necessity 
to create a better relationship with 
other countries; to help them to their 
feet, bringing their standards of living 
up to that of the Americans. The world 
problem cannot be solved without mis- 
sions. The next forward step in the 
world must be in the realm of religion 
and philosophy, and the Christians of 
America must take it. 

Other speakers on the schedule also 
reached the heights in challenging to 
the specific task ahead—John A. 
Mackay, Frank W. Price, Claude H. 


Pitchard, several representatives of 
foreign fields, and the commission 
leaders: Harry M. Moffett, Ansley C. 


Moore, Warner L. Hall, and T. Wat- 
son Street. They left little to be de- 
sired. 

If Hitler captured the German youth 
with drama, Presbyterian youth may be 
captured in the same manner, if they 
are susceptible and if the Sunday eve- 
ning program points to the future. 
Three large pictures dominated the 
great convention hall: one of a young 
man in a characteristic pose, seated, 
with arms about his knees, eyes lifted 
to the horizon; a center picture of a 
girl, with her head turned slightly to 
reveal her face, with an open Bible in 
her hands and the suggestion of the 
future in- the background; a third 
giant picture of a circle about the world 
had a Cross as its binder. The pic- 
tures in black and white were symbolic 
of the darkness of the present hour. 
The strength and freshness of the 





A UNITED CHURCH 


Fellowship is the essence of the 
church. Yet that fellowship is broken 
into a thousand competing and often 
rancorous fragments. A divided world 
can never be won by a divided church. 
We are paying a heavy price for the 
privilege of enjoying the pride, the in- 
tolerance, the lovelessness which keep 
us apart. The world is crying for a prac- 
tical demonstration that there is in the 
world a force strong enough to bind 
men together in spite of all their dif- 
ferences. Let the church agree to dif- 
fer, but unite to serve.—From the re- 
port of Commission III, ‘‘Toward a 
Christian America.” 
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youthful figures and faces and the 
dominating Cross bring hope for the 
future. 


American Saints 


With such a background, came the 
dramatic presentation in the form of a 
soliloquy on ‘American saints.” In 
front of a dark curtain with only a 
small desk lamp to light his face, a 
lone speaker sat beside a table and 
spoke of American saints—-George 
Washington Carver, Brother Bryan, of 
Birmingham; Martha Berry, and an un- 
named 65-year-old home missionary at 
work today. On the opposite side of 
the platform one after another of these 
saints was depicted with the people they 
served gathered about them. It was 
superbly done, as one of the highlights 
of the convention and one of the great 
series of carefully planned and con- 
ducted periods of worship. 

This set the sage for Oscar Black- 
welder’s address. He spoke on the need 
for nurturing again the roots of Ameri- 
can culture. Freedom, justice, peace 
and character can be secured only 
through Christ. ‘‘There are no secular 
solutions to human problems.” Young 





JOHN A. REDHEAD SAID IT 


When men turn their back on the 
Kingdom of God—as they have recently 
done, and decide they want to live in 
the kingdom of men, what they get is 
the kiugdom of Satan. Then civiliza- 
tion suffers a heart attack. The main 
trouble with the world today is a mere 
Instead of trying to be 
God's, with the punctuation mark, men 
attempt to be gods, without the apos- 
trophe. 


apostrophe. 





people, he said, must enter politics 
with enough Christian character, ‘not 
to be pushed around,” and through such 
vocations they can make this a Chris- 
tian country. His message was vibrant 
with social concern. Speaking as a 
Southerner from North Carolina, he 
stated that the South can meet the race 
problem to solve it, but that the Negro 
will not be content to remain a ‘“‘back- 
door adjunct to our white Christianity.” 


Something to Do 


The closing day brought delegates to 
face ‘“‘My Responsibility,” as the fourth 
commission made its report. T. Watson 
Street made it clear what they could 
do back home: They can unashamedly 
refuse to take positions requiring work 
on the Sabbath; they can adopt a life of 
simplicity; they can stand for equal 
treatment of all races; they can attempt 
to transform the world instead of being 
transformed by it; they can take time 
for thought and discussion. of present 
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world problems; they can take a stand 
against denominational competition; 
they can be loyal to a present or future 
home; they can oppose the mind of the 
world; they can agree with other Chris- 
tians on the fundamentals of the faith 
instead of dividing on non-essentials; 
they can put conscience as the final 





OSCAR BLACKWELDER SAID IT 


We cannot give Christ to the world 

until we claim him more fully in our 
economic, social and political life... . 
Freedom can be secured by laying the 
mind of Christ radiantly alongside this 
tortured world until men are tortured 
by the difference. . - Do unto others 
as Christ would do unto them. 
The man who makes democracy easy 
to function is the man who puts in more 
. The church 
can contribute to justice by keeping the 
mind of Christ in popular circulation 
so that men’s sense of justice is sharp 
and dependable. 


than he takes out, 





ruler as over against the state; they can 
do all humbly and in love. 


Accept no Alibis 


There was an opportunity for young 
people to think about next steps in mis- 
sion service, in the ministry, in train- 
ing for church vocations, and there was 
abundant counsel available. Then, for 
the closing message, Ruth Seabury, Con- 
gregational Christian leader, gave every- 
body something to remember when she 
said, “If you go high enough the 
boundaries disappear.’’ We must learn 
how to receive from other cultures the 
interpretation of Christ they make, she 
declared, as she pointed to the practice 
of her church in sending missionaries 
of other races to the mission fields. That 
spirit of receiving is not characteristic 
of Americans, she said, but it should 
be in them as they set forth into this 
world to make it Christian. Then she 
called them to dedication without delay, 
without excuse, ““You must be willing 
not to face any alibis—only yourself 
and God.” 

Then with another great service of 
worship, climaxed by the convention 
choir’s singing the ‘‘Hallelujah Chorus,’’ 
delegates weighted by a heavy sense of 
mission, of urgency, of their inescapable 
responsibility before a world in tragic 
need, began to think about ways of 
getting home through the bad weather. 

Wtih all the difficulties involved and 
with the pressure of time and the neces- 
sity of getting hurriedly over some 
points, leaders and delegates alike were 
convinced that this meeting was like a 
proverbial “shot in the arm” for the 
church. The whole task was faced— 
needs at home to achieve a Christian 
America, and the compelling needs of 
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the world. Now they have gone home 
to work, back to school and college, to 
small groups and larger ones to see what 
in one way or another they can do 
about the big job ahead. 





‘‘THE SWEEP OF MODERN 
MISSIONS’”’ 


Christian young people in the church 
today are world-minded. Modern edu- 
cational methods, together with the 
travel experience of thousands of youth 
in the armies of our nation . . have 
turned the mind of Christian youth to 
a world setting. We now see that this 
world of nations can never live in peace 
as a Christian family until these nations 
become “one world’ at the feet of 
a 

Christian young people in their stu- 
dent groups have never stopped with 
dreams and they have always been im- 
patient with mere talk. One of the 
characteristics of the Christian student 
movement . . has been a persistent 
attempt to formulate a program of ac- 
tion of its own and to do something 





FROM THE CLOSING WORSHIP 


We go out, not alone, and not to 
champion a losing cause, but we go out 
to the east, to the west, to the north 
and to the south to cities, little 
towns, and the countryside .. . to 
the coast, the mountains and the plains 

. to the campus, the business office 
and the factory . . . to territories with- 
in the United States and to territories 
with in other Nations . - we go out 
to make Christ and his way known to 
all the world. We have pledged our 
allegiance to a cause that cannot be 
defeated and to a leader who said, “All 
power is given unto me in heaven and 
in earth.” 





about war, race, and the un-Christian 
social order. One of the marks of the 
missionary movement today, in which 
Christian youth has had a large part, is 
its ecumenical character . . . 

The missionary movement has now 
encircled the globe and reached back to 
here! But many “pockets” were by- 
passed. Christ needs countless brave 
young men and women to go back all 
along the various battle routes and plant 
the Cross where evil holds its victims in 
bondage, and the only way to do the 
job is by preaching, teaching, healing— 
all in his name and for his sake. He 
says to every boy and girl who has re- 
ceived the call, “Go! Go with all the go 
there isin you! Gotoall! Go until all 
have heard!” and he promises, ‘‘Lo, I 
am with you always, even unto the end 
of the world.’—From the report of 
Commission II, by Ansley C. Moore. 
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Along with the old missionary pioneer spirit, new 
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opportunities call for new strategy, new approaches 


A New Era for Christian Missions in Asia 
By FRANK W. PRICE* 


W ORLD WAR II which swept like a great conflagra- 


tion around our globe began and ended in Asia. 

“The importance of Asia,’ wrote Owen Lattimore 
in Solution in Asia, ‘‘makes this war a watershed dividing 
two periods of history. Now things happening in Asia, 
opinions formed in Asia, and decisions made in Asia, will 
largely determine the course of events everywhere in the 
world.” 

Jesus was born in Bethlehem of western Asia. His fol- 
lowers were first called Christians in Antioch of Asia. The 
first Church Council met in Jerusalem of Asia. The seer 
on Patmos wrote to the seven churches of Asia Minor, 
and two centuries later Asia Minor was more Christian than 
any other part of the world. Then, in the providence of 
God, Christianity spread largely westward, through Europe 


and more than a thousand years later to the new world of 


the Americas. 
western Asia. 

Only in recent centuries have Christian missionaries 
come in numbers to the ancient lands and peoples of all 
Asia. What will be the influence of Christianity upon Asia 
and of Asia upon Christianity in this new postwar era? 
What new opportunities and dangers do Christian missions 
face in Asia? 


Mohammedanism drove Christianity out of 


I. 


Consider the continent of Asia. 

1. Consider its size, larger than North and South America 
together, larger than Europe and Africa combined. Here 
is one-third of the land area of the globe. When the sun 
is rising over the Dardanelles west of Asia Minor (now 
Turkey) it is rising over the Bering Sea east of Siberia. 
Somewhere in Asia there is perpetual night; somewhere in 
Asia day and night are always of equal length. 

2. Consider Asia’s varied landscape and scenery. Here 
are the greatest mountain ranges in the world, 2,000 miles 
in length, with scores of peaks over 20,000 feet and the 
highest rising nearly six miles into the sky. Here are 
seven of the world’s eleven longest rivers. The little known 
Ob of Siberia has the largest river basin next to the Amazon 
and the Mississippi. The Yangtze and the Ganges are the 
most densely populated river valleys on earth. Asia has 
room also for immense deserts, great lakes and the vast 
forests of Siberia. Four massive peninsulas hang like pen- 
dants from the southern edge of the continent: Arabia— 
homeland of the Moslem faith; India ‘ringed about with 
mountain snow and ocean foam”; strategically placed Ma- 
laya; and historic Cambodia. Central Asia has rugged 
table lands three miles above sea level. Off the eastern 
coast of Asia the myriad islands of Japan, the Philippines 
and Indonesia form a beautiful arc. Asia has a coast line 
of 44,000 miles! 

3. Consider the population of Asia. Here live nearly 
two-thirds of the world’s people. Four out of every ten 
persons on earth are Chinese or Indians. Although only 10 
per cent of all Asia is cultivated, the population density is 
three times that of the rest of the world. Asia nourishes 
68 racial groups, the largest being the Mongolian race, 
the Malays, the Hindu-Aryans of north India, and the Rus- 
sian Slavs. In Asia there are highly civilized peoples and 
also the most primitive tribes. 

4. Consider Asia’s history. Here the story of mankind 





*For 23 years Dr. Price has been a missionary in China. 
During the war he performed important liaison work for 
the government. He was sent by Chiang Kai-shek as one 
of his representatives to the San Francisco Conference. 
Now he is on furlough in this country. 


probably began. Here were the old civilizations of Baby- 
lonia and Assyria. Here in the dim past were laid the 
foundations of Chinese and Indian culture. Centuries agc 
the pre-machine civilization of eastern Asia was equal to 
that of Europe; only in the last two hundred years have 
Europe and America, because of scientific discoveries and 
rapid industrialization, made greater material progress. 
Because of the long and difficult overland routes Europe 
did not know much about the “Far East,” and yet some 
commercial and cultural intercourse has been carried on 
since the time of Christ. The opening of new seaways from 
the 16th century on and the Russian advance into Siberia 
from the 17th century on brought Europe and Asia and 
later the Americas and Asia much closer together. Now 
East and West are bound together in a common world 
destiny. 

5. Consider Asia’s resources. The human resources are 
most apparent. Here is a vast reservoir of man power. 
The people are supported by extensive and varied agricul- 
tural products. New mineral resources are being discov- 
ered, important not only to the countries of Asia them- 
selves but to the whole world. Two-fifths of America’s 
strategic imports now come from Asia and the Pacific. 
Modern industry is dependent upon Asia for many non- 
ferrous metals, non-metallic minerals, tropical products, 
and for much silk and wool. Here are valuable raw ma- 
terials and tremendous markets for world trade. Asia 
now faces a new agricultural-industrial era which will un- 
doubtedly raise the standard of living of its peoples. 

6. Consider the religions of Asia. The world’s greatest 
religions arose in Asia: Judaism, Islam, Buddhism, Confu- 
cianism and our own Christian faith. Hinduism, Parseeism 
and Taoism are of Asiatic origin. No world religion was 
born in Europe. Asia has been the cradle of religious 
leaders. From Asia we may expect new religious insights 
and new religious movements that will bless the world. 


Il. 


Today the continent of Asia has assumed a new and 
strategic importance in international relations, in problems 
of world security, in the development of a world culture 
and in the strategy of world Christian missions. 

1. Asia is nearer to the rest of the world than ever be- 
fore. The Bering Straits are no longer a barrier between 
America and Asia. The Aleutian Islands are but stepping 
stones in this air age. Planes can now fly in less than a 
day from Asia to America over the North Pole. The fastest 
Clipper ships a century ago made it from New York to San 
Francisco in 89 days, from San Francisco to Canton in 94 
days. Today one can travel by air from New York west- 
ward to Canton in little over two days of flying time. By 
telegraph and radio we can be in instant communication 
with all the large cities of Asia. Inland Asia is being 
opened up by steam navigation on its rivers and by new 
networks of railways and highways. Central Asia will no 
longer be an unknown, mysterious part of the earth. 

2. Asia is throbbing with new life and desire. It is be- 
coming part of the modern world. Turkey has undergone 
unprecedented political changes in a generation. An Ara- 
bian League of Moslem peoples has come into being. Iran 
and Iraq are evolving into modern states. The Philippines 
have been given national independence. China has over- 
come the menace of Japanese aggression and has also 
thrown off the shackles of western imperialism imposed 
upon her during the 19th century. India is struggling 
for unity and freedom. Korea looks forward to choosing 
her own leaders. The Netherlands East Indies have been 
granted a larger measure of self-government. The Japanese 
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people, freed from their military tyrants, are starting on 
the painful road to democracy. Asia is in ferment. Her 
nations are demanding that foreign imperialism and ex- 
ploitation shall cease. Her peoples are looking to the 
light. 

3. Asia played a vital role in World War II and has a 
vital stake in the making of peace. Japan of Asia started 
the chain of events that led to World War II by attacking 
Manchuria, but China of Asia threw in her lot with the 
western democracies and the cause of freedom even while 
she had to fight alone. The collapse of Japan ended the 
global conflict but not until China, the Philippines, Malaya, 
the East Indies and other parts of Asia had endured years 
of tragic destruction and suffering. All Asia was affected 
as never before by a war and all Asia hopes for a just and 
lasting peace. 

4. The “Asian Legacy” has enriched our western life. 
We are beginning to realize our debt to Asian culture— 
its agriculture, its early science and mathematic, its litera- 
ture, arts and philosophy. Paper used first in China in 
the second century moved across central Asia and was in- 
troduced into Europe in the 11th century. Block print- 
ing, used first in China to print a Buddhist sutra in the 
ninth century, was carried slowly across Central Asia and 
produced the Gutenburg Bible in Europe six hundred years 
later. We have given and will give much to Asia; we 
know too that we have received and will receive much 
from Asia. 

5. Asia is now a battleground of conflicting social forces 
and political ideologies. Arabs and Jews clash in Pales- 
tine. Hindus and Moslems disagree on the form of self- 
government for India. Communist parties with the sup- 
port of Soviet Russia challenge indigenous national move- 
ments and western democratic ideals. The allied adminis- 
tration of Korea as of Germany is split by sharply diver- 
gent political beliefs. The peoples of Asia face criti- 
cal choices: democracy or Maxian communism, a cap- 
italistic economy and western industrial patterns or some 
kind of cooperative or socialist commonwealth for the 
welfare of all classes, militarization or peaceful develop- 
ment. Russia and native communist parties would like 
America, Britain and other western nations to leave Asia— 
to them. Can our western democracies offer the Asiatic 

peoples greater freedom, greater moral encouragement, 
greater hope for the future than Russia can possibly offer? 
Can Asia realize her own true destiny growing out of her 
rich and distinctive heritage? Will Asia become a bloody 
battlefield of World War III or a peaceful arena and meet- 
ing place of east and west where clashing ideas and forces 
may be brought under control of the new United Nations 
and the common faith of a world community? 

6. In Asia Christianity is coming home. Asia has other 
religions but no other great redemptive religion like Chris- 
tianity. Asia has other faiths but no other with such an 
inherent universalism. Mohammedanism, Buddhism, Hin- 
duism, Confucianism are bound to certain soils or cul- 





Send a Layman 


If the interest in missions lags in your church, send 
a layman to a mission field for two months. Returning, 
his enthusiasm will surely start a reformation in the 
hearts of the congregation. That is, if he returns. The 
chances are he will want to stay in the mission country 
and devote his life to the eause of Christ. So say Paul 
and Bodine Russell who are in Colombia studying Span- 
ish in preparation for service in Venezuela. “If we 


could touch the heart of the church at home to give 
to the necessities of this work, and with the gift to give 
its heart, if we could touch the heart of youth to take 
up the challenge and give its life to this work—how 
soon the kingdom would come on earth as it is in ! 
heaven!’’-MONDAY MORNING, a Publication for Pres- | 
byterian, USA, ministers. 
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tures and have little hope of capturing the heart of all 
mankind. 

Walter Marshall Horton, theologian of Oberlin College, 
after a visit to Free China during the war, wrote, ‘‘Chris- 
tianity has in China such an opportunity as it possesses 
nowhere else to reorganize the whole of a great civiliza- 
tion from center to circumference. . . A modern Chinese 
Christian civilization would be something grander and 
more deserving of reverence than medieval western Chris- 
tendom was. . . It might become the nucleus of a new 
Asiatic culture, or even a new world culture, if it remained 
in vital contact with other Christian forces.” 

“India Is today one of the great areas where the living 
God is at work,” says L. Winifred Bryce. ‘“‘The Western 
churches are challenged by that fact. If Christ has an 
adequate message for racial, religious, economic and social 
tensions in India—and frankly we can see no other that 
is adequate—he certainly has for America.” 

Defeated Japan is open to the Gospel of Christ in an 
utterly unexpected way. “It is our conviction that the sit- 
uation in Japan presents an unparalleled opportunity for 
evangelism,” reported the Christian Deputation sent to 
Japan from America after the war. 

Jesus came in the “fulness of time’’ in the Mediter- 
ranean world. He is coming again in the “‘fullness of time” 
in Asia. 

Int. 


What does all this mean for Christian missions in Asia? 
What is the future of the Christian churches of Asia in 
relation to the world church? 

1. Christianity is undeniably enriching and enriched by 
the rich old cultures of Asia. Once the Greeks of Europe 
sought Jesus the Savior, and Greek thought in turn flowed 
into and broadened the stream of Christian theology. Today 
the Greeks of the East are seeking Jesus and will bring 
to his church treasures new and old from their cultural 
heritage. The Jordan which once flowed into the Aegean 
and the Tiber is now flowing into the Yangtze and the 
Ganges. The simplicity of the Gospel with its Asiatic back- 
ground is better understood by some oriental Christians 
than by many sophisticated occidentals. Asia will bring 
the glory and honor of its varied peoples and civilizations 
into the new Jerusalem. We see the beginning of Oriental 
Christian art, architecture, music, literature and liturgy, 
that will add strength and beauty to the thought and life 
of the ecumenical church. 

2. Christianity is being challenged today by Communism 
in Asia as it was challenged by Mohammedanism more than 
a thousand years ago. Swift currents of revolutionary 
thought and action are rushing through Asia, some above 
ground and some below the surface. The Christian church 
will ‘‘advance through storm,” to use Dr. Latourette’s 
phrase, only it is has a fresh grip upon its mighty faith, a 
deeper loyalty to its divine Lord, a social passion like that 
of the Hebrew prophets, and a love and sacrifice inspired 
by the Cross. 

3. The churches of Asia are producing more and more 
of their own leaders—Christian scholars, statesmen, seers 
and saints. We saw many of them at the Madras Confer- 
ence in 1938. Though from the “younger churches” how 
strong and mature they seemed and what a contribution 
they made! Today western missionaries are returning to 
serve not over or under them but as their co-laborers in 
Christ. To this word about eastern churchmen should be 
added the tremendously significant fact that for the first 
time in Asia’s history the head of a great nation—Pres!- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek—is a devout Christian layman. 

4. The Spirit of God has been bringing together the Prot- 
estant churches of Asia in organic union of major denomi- 
national families and in close inter-church cooperation. 
Two examples will show what is happening. The Church 
of Christ in China is a union of over 1,000 organized 
churches founded by fourteen different Presbyterian, Re- 
formed and Congregational missionary societies of six 
countries. ‘The South India United Church—Methodists, 
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Anglicans and Presbyterians—will soon be a triumphant 
reality. The younger churches of Asia are showing our 
older churches of the West the way to church union. In 
the face of militant communism on the one hand and the 
growing political-religious influence of Roman Catholicism 
on the other Protestant Christianity needs a united wit- 
ness and a united missionary strategy. God forbid that 
we should go back to the denominational chaos and sec- 
tarian rivalries that too often weakened our pre-war mis- 
sionary program. 

5. Everywhere in Asia new missionary frontiers are open- 
ing up; within countries, between countries, among the 
mountain tribes, in government and private schools, in of- 
ficial classes and in the million villages where Asia’s masses 
live. One of the thrilling new frontiers for Christian mis- 
sions is the long five-thousand-mile border between the 
U.S. S. R. and China. Strong Christian churches along this 
border on the Chinese side may become a channel of Chris- 
tian influence upon Russia. The day of missionary adven- 
turing is not past in Asia. 

6. “East is East and West is West,’’ but they are meet- 
ing and meeting at a thousand points. The war catapulted 
hundreds of thousands of American soldiers into Asia. 
Asia is seeing the best and also the worst of European 
and American civilization. And so our individual Christian 
witness or the witness of our churches is not enough. We 
must send Christian diplomats. Christian business men, 
Christian engineers, Christian doctors and teachers. We 
must make our national witness to the Christian gospel 
more faithful, more powerful, more compelling. 


IV. 

Asia Minor two thousand years ago called to St. Paul. 
Today all Asia calls to all the Christian world. 

What can our own denomination, the Presbyterian 
Church, US, do in answer to this call and this opportunity? 

We sent our first missionaries to Asia 80 years ago: 
to China in 1867, to Japan in 1885, to Korea in 1892. Our 
church has a notable missionary history in these coun- 
tries. The fruit can be seen today in hundreds of living 





churches and thousands of earnest Christians who are light 
and salt in their societies. 

In this new era of atomic energy and of the United 
Nations we must advance into a more glorious missionary 
future. Let us match new responsibilities and dangers with 
new vision and devotion. 

1. Certainly we should help to rebuild Christian churches, 
hospitals, schools and other institutions in our old mission 
fields, and send missionaries to comfort, encourage and 
work with our Christian brethren there. They have been 
through a bitter ordeal. We must stand by them in the 
years of reconstruction. Perhaps in ten years we can turn 
over much of this work entirely to the national churches. 
Especially should we strengthen our contribution now to 
the training of national leaders: in Christian universities 
and high schools, in theological seminaries and medical 
colleges. 

2. We should continue to pioneer. The best way to start 
new missionary work, many of us believe, is in close co- 
operation with the national church bodies. The Church 
-of Christ in China is asking for missionaries to help in 
its new home missionary program: in west China, among 
“the Border Tribes, in Formosa, in the northwestern fron- 
tier province of Sinkiang next to Russia. Why could we 
‘not contribute twenty or thirty missionaries immediately 
to the Church of Christ in China for this forward move- 
ment into new areas? It would be a more effective method 
than trying to start new little Southern Presbyterian mis- 
sions in north, west or south China. We must be willing 
to modify our pre-war mission policies and organization. 
New opportunities call for new strategy and new ap- 
proaches, along with the old missionary pioneer spirit. 

3. The Southern Presbyterian Church has mission -work 
in only three limited areas of Asia: three provinces of east 
China, central Japan, southern Korea. One very strong 
argument for church union with the Presbyterian Church, 
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USA, is that this would open five new missionary fields to 
our young volunteers—Syria, Iran, India, Thriland (Siam) 
and the Philippine Islands. Let American Presbyterians 
think, pray, give and serve unitedly for the evangelization 
of Asia. 

4. Let us work in warm understanding and fellowship 
with other evangelical missionary societies and national 


‘ church groups, toward the day when “all shall be one, that 


the world may believe.”” In this larger fellowship we both 
give and receive far more than we can possibly do in de- 
nominational isolationism. 

5. Let us pray for a revival of religious faith in Russia. 
Remember that half of Russia is in Asia—Siberia. Rus- 
sia will affect profoundly the future of Asia, for or against 
Christianity. One way to move the heart of Russia again 
with the eternal Gospel may be through the Christian com- 
munities of China, India, Japan or Korea. We must even 
venture to work out the pattern of Christian witness and 
service in Communist areas on the Russian border, at the 
cost of misunderstanding and persecution. Let us bring 
the people of Russia into the center of our missionary 
thinking, loving and praying. 

6. ‘“‘The churches of Asia salute you.” The time has 
come to invite more earnest Christians from Asia to visit 
our American churches and to bring us new interpretations 
and new inspiration. The world-wide moral and spiritual 
awakening for which we long may begin in Asia. Let 
missionaries now travel both ways! 

Asia is entering a new era, says Dr. K. S. Latourette, 
“without precedent in extent and character of the altera- 
tions being wrought in the people of this vast area. The 
outcome could not fail to have significance not only for 
the populations immediately concerned but also for the 
entire world.”’ 

The missionary faith and daring of William Carey, first 
Protestant missionary from the English-speaking world to 
Asia, is needed in even greater measure today, ‘‘Expect 
great things from God; attempt great things for God.”’ 





Every Man Must Take Sides 


In the modern Christian world, both abroad and here 
at home, rights of citizenship and even hman rights of 
life, liberty an dthe pursuit of happiness, have been dis- 
regarded and sometimes even fiagrantly violated in con- 
tempt of law. So far there has only been a few effective 
protests from Christian forces and frequently there has 
been undisciplined participation by professing Christians. 


The Christian religion places at the heart of life, not 
power but service, not some men as masters and others as 
slaves, but men as brothers and neighbors. (Everywhere) 
there is the confession of perplexity because so much ten- 
sion exists between the forces that are shaping the modern 
world and the Christian ideal and faith. Even Christian 
youth is tempted to be skeptical about the relevance of the 
Gospel in the modern world. This tension which exists is 
real. The ideal of Power is opposed to the Christian ideal 
of the Saviorhood of Christ and his power to restrain force 
and bind mankind into a worldwide community of neigh- 
borly respect. The battle is joined and every man must 
take sides. . 


The world cannot continue long a battleground for great 
powers, each bent on subduing the earth unto itself. Man 
has learned much about the universe of which he is a part, 
but he has lost the understanding of himself. The great- 
est single challenge in the modern world is the one which 
a resurgent Christian faith alone can meet. . . The So- 
ciety of Mankind must he welded into a Community where 
justice shall prevail or the order of life and the ideal 
of one world under God shall be the goal of all endeavor— 
only the Christian faith is sufficient for these things.— 
From the report of Commission I, “The Modern World,” 
by Harry M. Moffett, at the Nashville Convention. 
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EDITORIAL 


The Nashville Convention 


The Nashville Convention was about 
as fine as it could be. True, there was 
a shameful lack of adequate publicity 
connected with the meeting. Some 
suggested that it was because Presby- 
terians possess an undue quantity of 
humility. Maybe so, but the local news- 
paper publicity was about as poor as 
could be imagined. It is not always so 
with the Nashville papers. Other con- 
ventions of much smaller proportions 
will get front-page attention and full 
coverage on the inside pages. Presby- 
terians spent thousands of dollars on 
the convention which in its main pur- 
pose was a magnificent success, but ap- 
parently nothing was spent to let the 
world know that almost 2,000 young 
people were meeting to seek to face the 
world of their future and the way to 
make it Christian. This is about the 
only entry on the debit side. 

On the credit side, the type of young 
people in attendance would give even 
the most pessimistic hope for the future. 
Their exuberance, good nature, good 
humor and fine appearance would never 
make a Presbyterian ashamed of his de- 
nomination. 

Everyone must have been deeply im- 
pressed by the worship. There was 
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nothing of the amateur about its leaders, 
either in preparation or delivery, but at 
the same time they possessed a depth 
of reality which will live long in the 
lives of those who participated in them. 

James Sydnor gave the young people 
a taste for music which will disturb 
them until they have something of its 
same type or quality. How music can 
raise the soul to God in true fellowship 
was fully illustrated in living ex- 
perience. How a choir of such excel- 
lence was organized in so short a time 
and with so little practice made some 
people suspicious of the use of imported 
singers! It was well done. Nothing 
added more to the convention. 

Anyone who believes in preaching the 
Gospel of a full concern for one’s neigh- 
bor would have been greatly cheered by 
the addresses of the convention. Every- 
one was filled with social concern. One 
leader, in commenting on this fact, de- 
clared, ‘Had I attended such a meet- 
ing in 1926 (his own student days), I 
would have felt that the Kingdom had 
arrived!”’ 

As student after student led the wor- 
ship or spoke or prayed, there was no 
spirit of cocksureness which may have 
characterized the students of 1926 (and 
earlier and later). There was a deep 
note of penitence, a crescendo of faith 
and a quiet determination to go out 
in the strength and name of God to 
every field of endeavor and serve God. 

Let the church, in order to catch step 
with this great army of youth, renew 
its faith, rededicate itself and move 
ahead to face the challenge of this 
hour! 


Read Dr. Price’s Article 


Do not let the length of Dr. Price’s 
article in this issue frighten you. Under 
the title of “A New Era for Christian 
Missions in Asia,’’ he discusses one of 
the chief problems before the church. 
Read the entire article and discuss it 
with your friends. With a world to be 
won to Christ, with new doors opening, 
with magnificent opportunities before 
us, we must learn from the past and we 
must establish broad-visioned policies 
which will lead us forward with our 
brethren in other evangelical bodies. 

Hear his call to reconstruct our work 
and to stand by the national churches. 
Hear him summon us to pioneer—-with 
the national church bodies, modifying 
our pre-war mission policy and organi- 
zation where necessary. See the claim 
which church union places upon us in 
the light of foreign missions. Listen 
attentively to his call to more united 
action as we cooperate with other mis- 
sion groups. Heed his call to prayer 
and service for Russia. Consider how we 
can facilitate an exchange of leaders be- 
tween the churches of America and 
Asia. 

Out of his rich experience in the 
Orient, this noted missionary leader, the 
son of distinguished missionary parents, 
knows missions and the needs of men in 
China. Among all missionary groups he 
is recognized as an authority. Now, as 
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he speaks to his own church family, we 
shall listen to these words of wisdom 
with the assurance that he knows 
whereof he speaks. 


Mecklenburg’s Camp Site 


The sale of property from the Govern- 
ment’s surplus is proving a bonanza to 
Camp Hermon of Mecklenburg Presby- 
tery. This new camp and conference 
site, now being developed not far from 
Charlotte, N. C., under presbytery aus- 
pices is using funds which have been 
contributed to get dining room and 
kitchen equipment, auditorium chairs 
and other items at about an 80 per cent 
discount below the present market, ac- 
cording to information in The Mecklen- 
burg Presbyterian. All sleeping equip- 
ment and possibly some prefabricated 
cabins will also be secured in this way, 
Efforts are being made_to purchase an 
army chapel which will be designated as 
a memorial to the 3,500 young men and 
women from Mecklenburg Presbytery 
who served during the last war. 

Contributions from individuals and 
groups throughout this largest of the 
Assembly’s presbyteries (21,886 Presby- 
terians) are pouring in. The men’s club 
of Myers Park church, Charlotte, has 
given $4,000 for the construction of the 
main wing of a dining hall. A six-inch 
well providing pure water for all pur- 
poses, including the future swimming 
pool, is called for by next summer. 
Every church in the presbytery is being 
urged to put Camp Hermon in the regu- 
lar budget from April 1, 1947, on. 

Wide-awake leadership and generous 
contributions at an opportune time will 
give this strong presbytery an item of 
equipment which will be of enormous 
benefit to its work and of unlimited in- 
spiration to, thousands of people in the 
years ahead. Congratulations on doing 
a good job well! 


Church Fires and Funds 


Mid-winter fires are taking a toll of 
churches. Only recently we reported 
the loss at the Third church, Greenville, 
S. C. (from an explosion) and the 
Second church, Staunton, Va. These 
losses were estimated at from $30,000 to 
$40,000 each. Now, just a few days 
after Christmas, comes the total loss in 
a thriving, promising area outside Rich- 
mond, of the Fairfield church. Church 
and equipment were valued at more 
than $20,000 with only about $11,000 
insurance. Included in the loss were 
a new Hammond organ and two pianos. 
More than this is the serious difficulty 
imposed on the church’s enlargement 
plans for the future. Building plans 
called for a new educational unit with 
continued use of the inadequate sanc- 
tuary. The fire brings serious complica- 
tions for a small and hopeful congrega- 
tion to face. The presbytery’s modera- 
tor, appealing from Greenville calls for 
aid from all over the presbytery for the 
neighboring congregation. In such cases 
of distressing loss, emergency contribu- 
tions will be in good order. 
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How Can Progress Draw a Blank? 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





These ye ought to have done and not 
to have left the other undone. Matthew 
23:23. 


OW CAN PROGRESS draw a 
blank? That is to say, how is it 
ever possible to make progress 

and yet lose by it? Progress that does 
not progress—is that possible? 

To be sure, it is easy to mistake mere 
change for progress. It is also common 
to move toward a wrong or mistaken 
goal, as when a lost hunter comes 
nearer to the will-o’-the-wisp he takes 
for a cabin light. These are not cases 
of progress at all. Is it possible to make 
real forward steps, toward true and de- 
sirable goals, and still have nothing to 
show for it? 

It certainly is, if we note what Jesus 
said. In the course of his excoriating 
criticism of the Pharisees, he called at- 
tention to their careful tithing of mint 
and anise and cummin. Now this tith- 
ing of the back-yard herbs was a pro- 
gress in conscientiousness. It takes 
more care, more trouble, more devotion, 
to tithe mint-leaves accurately than not 
to do so. One could not call the scribes 
and Pharisees lax or careless, when it 
came to tithing. They had made real 
progress along that line, and no doubt 
they hoped for God’s approval. 

But they had drawn a blank. Jesus 
assured them that God did not appre- 
ciate the advances in the precision and 
completeness of their tithing system. It 
was not that all this was bad in itself, 
“These ought ye to have done.” But— 
to have left the other undone ruined 
everything. The weightier matters of 
the law, justice, mercy, integrity, to 
these they had paid slight attention. 
Many truths are involved here, but one 
simple truth is this: 

Where progress all along the line is 
called for, improvement at only one 
minor point may be worse than no pro- 
gress at all. 


The scribes’ painstaking counting of 
anise-leaves might well have called for 
the divine “Well done!” if it had been 
against a background of a just, merciful 
and righteous life. But as an expression 
of lives in which justice and mercy had 
small place, tithing was no better than 
an insult to God. It was worth doing 
only if the other was not left undone, 
and became a reason why God despised 
them. 


N SMALL MATTERS and great, the 
principle is still to be seen in the 
plentiful examples furnished by his- 

tory. When Moses led his band of slaves 
out of Egypt, they were better off, no 
doubt; but Moses soon learned that his 
progress had drawn a blank. He could 
not get into Canaan with that crowd. So 
far as the older generation went, their 


last state was worse than their first. 
They had progressed in freedom, but not 
in character. In our own land in 1865 
when the slaves were emancipated, that 
was progress, surely, for freedom is 
better than bondage. But for a long 
time the slaves were not better off, and 
some of them fared worse, Freedom 
without the knowledge of how to use it, 
or the means of using it, is hardly more 
than a name, and can be most harmful. 

At the present time (to take another 
example) there is considerable agitation 
for increased salaries for teachers, an 
increase urgently and plainly needed. 
But it is short-sighted to think that 
merely raising every teacher’s pay will 
solve our complex educational problems, 
If other and even more vital questions 
are not also being faced and solved, 
raising salaries all along the line will 
draw a blank. What shall teachers 
teach? What kind of training shall they 
have? How are teachers. selected? 
What kind of men get on school boards? 
What are the basic principles and pur- 
poses of education? Has the nation a 
stake in education, or only the local 
community? 

Again, in most of our southern states 
we have made fgprogress “religiously.” 
That is, we have a high percentage of 
church members, an astonishing number 
of revivals; but the southeast is still the 
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murder capital of America, without a 
rival. All our church statistics fail to 
mean progress so long as they are mere 
church statistics and have no better 
effect on the community life of our 
region. 


ERHAPS PEOPLE are beginning to 
P realize all this, and perhaps it is 
not too late. Churches are begin- 
ning to see and to teach it. We can all 
see by the papers that to achieve peace 
in the world with dissension at home, or 
to achieve domestic prosperity while the 
world starves—this is not progressive, 
it is disastrous. Life is one, and we 
cannot safely move forward on one sec- 
tor while leaving others behind. That 
ours is an age of unparalleled scientific 
progress every child knows. But scien- 
tists themselves are now telling us that 
unless moral progress catches up with 
material advancement and the piling up 
of knowledge, we have nothing but de- 
struction to expect—indeed our physical 
progress may be our very undoing. 


When an airplane enters a thunder- 
cloud it is likely to be smashed, Not be- 
cause there is any lack of bouyant air 
in that cloud; on the contrary, the up- 
draft is powerful. But immediately be- 
side that updraft are downdrafts, and 
the plane caught between the two cur- 
rents does not soar; it is torn like 
matchwood. So it is with life. If we 
move upward at one point only, while at 
all others we push downward, the up- 
lift itself may be our destruction. 
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Safe Investment - 


Dependable Income- 


For Life 


The Gift Annuity Agreement provides a safe investment which pro- 
duces better income than most ofter safe investments in this day of 
uncertainty. Moreover, the income from such an investment is fixed 
for life when made. 


Such an investment works two ways: It supports the work of the 
Church, and provides liberal income during the life of the annuitant. 
One desiring a safe investment with a dual good accruing from it will 
find the Gift Annuity Agreement most satisfactory. 


This Committee will be glad to receive such gifts in any amount 
from $100 up. Such an investment can be made either for one’s self, a 
relative, or a friend. , 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, WRITE TO 


The Executive Committee of 


Christian Education and Ministerial Relief 


Presbyterian Church in the United States 
Rev. Wade H. Boggs, D. D., Executive Secretary 
410 Urban Building, Louisville 2, Ky. 





1849—AUSTIN COLLEGE—1947 


Sherman, Texas 
A Strong Liberal Arts College 
Dedicated to the extension of the Church through Christian Education. 
You are invited to share in its work. 
W. B. Guerrant, President 


Agnes Scott College 


Decatur, Georgia 
The enrollment for 1947-1948 is quite advanced. Competitive 
scholarships are available. 
For literature or other information, address 
President J. R. McCain 


CENTRE COLLEGE 
P md KENTUCKY = Founded 1819 


‘*In The Heart of the Bluegrass’’ 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Birmingham Church 
Schedules Buttrick 


Alabama News Letter 





Seventy-five years of Presbyterianism 

in Birmingham will be celebrated this 
spring with extensive plans made by the 
First church as it marks its diamond 
jubilee, For this anniversary a special 
fund will be raised in order to complete 
the church’s building program, and 
George A. Buttrick, pastor of the Madi- 
son Avenue Presbyterian church, New 
York, will lead a series of meetings. 
Edward V. Ramage is the present pastor 
of the Birmingham First church. . 
An elaborate parade inaugurated the 
ceremonies for the city. Floats depicted 
many phases of interest. According to 
the Age-Herald, “One of the most out- 
standing floats in the entire parade was 
that of the replica of the marble monu- 
ment of Birmingham’s beloved late 
Brother Bryan.” Commemorating the 
pastorate of the Rev. J. A. Bryan in the 
Third church, from 1889 to 1940, the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of that church has 
presented a photographic portrait to 
Montreat’s Historical Foundation. 


Interracial Meeting of Women Is 
Called Off One Day Before Scheduled 

On the day before an interracial 
gathering of Alabama church women 
was to be held in Birmingham, the 
meeting was cancelled because of possi- 
ble difficulties with city authorities over 
the interpretation of an ordinance. One 
of the speakers, Miss Louise Miller, who 
works among Negroes on behalf of the 
Atlanta office of the Woman’s Auxiliary, 
was already in Birmingham for the 
meeting and,instead of addressing the 
larger meeting as planned, she appeared 
before an informal session of the com- 
mittee on arrangements. In her talk she 
emphasized the need of positive love in 
spite of all disappointments. Negro 
members of the committee—as weil as 
others—listened to her with great 
pleasure. 


Poteat Looks 50 Years Ahead 
At Montevallo Celebration 


When Alabama College at Montevallo 
celebrated its 50th anniversary recently 
Edwin McNeill Poteat, president of 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School said, 
“Fifty years hence, if a man has accepted 
the Christian way of salvation which 
our friend, security, dressed in a priest’s 
habit, some will meet here in a centen- 
nial celebration. Fifty years from now 
the persons who have learned to live by 
sharing what God and man have made 
available for their using, will have more 
to use than those who have persistently 
followed’ the old discredited ways of 
folly and frustration.’”” Oliver C. Car- 
michael, president of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation and a Presbyterian elder, was 
present for the occasion. In the proces- 
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sional were three officers of the Monte- 
vallo church: Arthur Fort Harmon, 
president of the college; W. J. Kennerly, 
chemistry professor and marshal of the 
processional; and H. D. LeBaron, the 
college organist. . . The Montevallo 
church, under the leadership of T. F. 
Wallace, reports a marked increase in 
student interest since the recent dedica- 
tion of the Mary Mallory Forbes Stu- 
dent Center, a gift of buildjngs and fur- 
nishings from the E. E. eclen family of 
Birmingham. 


Cavert Calls Relief Effort 
Bright Spot in Europe 


When Mobile observed Reformation 
Day, Samuel McCrea Cavert, secretary of 
the Federal Council of Churches, said, 
“The program of relief and reconstruc- 
tion carried on by the World Council of 
Churches is one of the brightest signs 
on the European horizon.” He warned 
that all western Europe will go under 
Communist control if democracy fails in 
the American and British occupancy of 
Germany. Dr. Cavert’s entire address 
had to do with “What Is the Responsi- 
bility of Protestantism in European 
Affairs?” 


$3,500,000 Education Provision 
Contested in Jefferson Courts 


Court procedure in Jefferson County 
regarding the disposition of $3,500,000 
is being contested by some of the trus- 
tees. Harvey G. Woodward provided in 
his will for the establishment of a 
system of boys’ schools in Alabama car- 
ing for pupils preferably of British de- 
scent, with teachers coming from the 
North, and with no buildings for re- 
ligious services. The court’s decision 
to provide scholarships in existing 
schools without establishing a new sys- 


tem is the feature which is being chal- 
lenged. 


News from the Churches 
Members of the layman’s league of 
Birmingham at their last meeting were 





Free Film Strip 


Excellent for use at Evening Serv- 


ices, Auxiliary Meetings, Young 


People’s Meetings. 


You may now secure free from our 
office a professionally produced, first- 
class 35 mm. film strip about our Prot- 
estant overseas program. It also shows 
many dramatic scenes from devastated 
Europe and Asia. There is an inter- 
esting accompanying script. Suitable 
to be presented in a minimum time of 
20 minutes. Write 


Rev. Eugene L. Daniel, 
Special Representative, 
Presbyterian War Relief Committee, 
Box 330, Nashville 1, Tennessee. 
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told by J. Herndon McCain, Shades 
Valley pastor, that “The attendance 
graph of our Sunday schools must show 
a maintenance or strengthened position 
at the Pioneer-Senior level or ours will 
become a decadent church.” This lay- 





man’s league reaches large numbers of 
men from all the Presbyterian churches. 
: More than 100,000 service men 
have used the facilities of the Browsing 
Room of Mobile’s Government Street 
church. This center continues to func- 












say... 
this booklet. 


Recently we received this from a 
man in Texas (name furnished on 
request): 

“One of your booklets has fallen into 
my hands and it would appear from its 
perusal that the impossible is made pos- 
sible, in that one can have their cake 
and eat it too. I understand that a 
certain part of the funds given you can 
be deducted as a donation on income 
tax forms, and also a part of the inter- 
est received from you can be deducted 
for a certain number of years. It looks 
like I have been over-looking the best 
investment in the world. I only hope 
to increase the amount sent you many 
fold during the next few years.” 

He was referring to cur Annuity 
Gift plan, whereby one can buy a 
guaranteed life-time income for 
himself or for another person and 
at the same time make a gift of the 
principal to Foreign Missions. 

His letter is only one of many in 
our files from happy annuitants. A 
widow in Florida writes: 

“After my husband’s death I turned 
over his life insurance funds to the 
Executive Committee of Foreign Mis- 
sions on the Annuity plan. This has 
proved most satisfactory, insuring relief 
from the uncertainty of making safe 
investments, prompt interest payments 





Have you, too, been over-looking 


“<The Best Investment 


In the World?” 


Read what these people 
then send for 


and that the funds would finally be 
used as we desire they should be.” 

A retired missionary who is an 
annuitant writes from North Caro- 
lina: 

“It is a most attractive plan by which 
those who desire to aid the world-wide 
extension of the Kingdom of God can 
do so without depriving themselves of 
the necessities of life. The Annuity 
Fund provides an opportunity by which 
a lover of the Kingdom may be a 
channel of blessing to benighted souls 
throughout the earth by the investment 
of funds that will bring him an interest 
which will compare favorably with rates 
secured from the leading business con- 
cerns. All the while he is comforted by 
the assurance that his investment is 
under the control of an absolutely trust- 
worthy agency who has at heart not 
only the best interest of the investor but 
also the greatest good of the benighted 
nations of the earth. Best of all, his 
investment continues to discharge his 
beneficent mission after the investor has 
finished his earthly career and joined 
the ranks of the great company before 
the Throne.” 


Our Annuity Gift plan offers 
many advantages which we will wel- 
come the opportunity to explain. 
Let us send you, without charge or 
obligation, a copy of our booklet, 
“4 Guaranteed Life Investment with 
Mutual Benefits for Yourself and 
Others.” Write today to 


Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN 


MISSIONS 


Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 
P. O. Box 330 


Nashville 1, Tenn. 
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North Carolina. to the Beaver Creek group of churches, sou 
Wyndale, Va. ing 
Z. E. Lewis from Baltimore to Madero ven 
K I N G + O L L E G E #7, Teloloapan, Guerrero, Mexico, bee 
L. Clyde Carter, 28 Orland St., Mil- wit 
Founded 1867 ford, Conn., recently listed here under are 
PRESBYTERIAN, CO-EDUCATIONAL “Chaplains,” writes that his service in of | 
HIGH STANDARDS OF SCHOLARSHIP the chaplaincy has been completed and th . 
POSITIVE CHRISTIAN INFLUENCES that he is studying in the graduate wai 
B. A. DEGREE SCHOLARSHIPS school at Yale. onl 
For catalog, write Coleman O. Groves, formerly of Bis- firr 
R. T. L. LISTON, PRESIDENT, BRISTOL, TENN. hopville, S. C., is now travelling in the - 
interest of the Guerrant Mission Clinic dic 
and Hospital of Winchester, Ky. anc 
O. C. Landrum, an evangelist, recently fer 
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three boarding students and three to B. Allen Reed, formerly of Buffalo, his 
day students for the year 1947-48. Ap- N. Y., and more recently a member of of : 
plication must be made by April 1. In- the Presbytery of Chattanooga, USA, is a 
formation may be received by writing now serving in the East Brainerd section wh: 
the College. of Chattanooga as a member of the staff did 
Hunter B. Blakely, President of the Central church. the 
Hayes Olark, from Greenville, N. C., — 
to Route 3, the Ernest Myatt church, tim 
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bd credited by Association of American Univer- R. E. McClure, executive secretary of d 
Maryville sities, Southern Association, National Associa- Asheville Presbytery, has moved his of 
a ee offices from the Wachovia Building to ae 
o n men, » 
sociation, of Charges average $225 per se- 26 Church Street, Asheville, N. C. We 
College mester for tuition, fees, room, board, books, in 
and may be met in part by self-help. Address MARRIED L} 
Founded 1819 RALPH WALDO LLOYD, President Raymond B. Spivey, pastor at Madill, 

Maryville, Tennessee Okla., and Juanita O’Bannon, DRE for ; 
the Cosgrove church, Charleston, S. C., tok 
were married in the Goodland church, see 
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John M. Wells, 76, died unexpectedly of | 
at a hospital in Sumter, §. C., January int 
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Jesus and Nicodemus 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JANUARY 9 
John 3:1-17 


In the first chapter of John’s Gospel 
we have (1) the Prologue, vss. 1-18; 
and (2) the First Witnesses, vss. 19-31. 
The Prologue tells us how the Eternal 
Word of God became man. “No one 
has ever seen God; the only Son who 
is in the bosom of the Father, he has 
made him known.” The first witnesses 
were John the Baptist, Andrew, Philip 
and Nathaniel. John pointed out Jesus 
as “the lamb of God who takes away 
the sin of the world.” Andrew, after a 
few hours spent with Jesus, sought his 
brother Simon, declaring, ‘‘We have 
found the Messiah.” Philip, likewise, 
sought his friend, Nathaniel, exclaim- 
ing, ““‘We have found him of whom 
Moses in the law and also the prophets 
wrote, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of 
Joseph.” Nathaniel’s brief experience 
with Jesus led him to cry, “‘Rabbi, you 
are the Son of God! You are the king 
of Israel!’’ 

Chapter 2 records the first signs: (1) 
the sign in Cana of Galilee (2:1-12), 
water turned into wine, a sign intended 


‘ only for his disciples, one which con- 


firmed the faith previously won; (2) 
the signs in Jerusalem (2:13-25), the 
cleansing of the temple, the first pre- 
diction of his death and resurrection, 
and other signs which are merely re- 
ferred to. These signs were given to 
the nation. They marked the opening 
of his public ministry. What were the 
results? ‘‘Many who saw the miracles 
which he did believed that he was a 
messenger from God. They saw that 
his miracles were not the clever tricks 
of an imposter, and they were prepared 
to listen to his teaching and enroll 
themselves as members of the Kingdom 
which he came to found. Yet our Lord 
did not encourage them. He saw that 
they misunderstood him. He _ recog- 
nized their worldliness of heart and 
sin and did not admit them to the in- 
timacy he had established with the five 
simple-minded Galileans.”’ 

Among those impressed by the signs 
of Jesus was Nicodemus. That brings 
us to chapter 3 and the subject of our 
present study, ‘‘Jesus and Nicodemus.”’ 
We may look upon the story as a drama 
in three acts: 


I. Nicodemus—Cautious Inquirer, John 
8:1-31 


1. Who Was Nicodemus? We are 
told, first of all, that he was a Phari- 
see. The Pharisees were the strictest 
sect among the Jews, men who lived 
for their religion and hoped to find sal- 
vation through the careful observance 
of God’s word as revealed to Moses and 
interpreted by the “fathers.” They 
Played an unlovely part in the Gospel 
history. We should remember, how- 
ever, that in spite of their narrowness, 
pedantry, dogmatism, and bigotry, they 
still preserved a salt of genuine god- 
liness and patriotism, and reared high- 
toned, cultivated men like Gamaliel, 
Saul, and Nicodemus. 

Nicodemus was also a ruler of the 


Jews, in other words, a member of the 
Sanhedrin, which was the highest legis- 
lative, judicial and executive body 
among the Jews. He was necessarily, 
therefore, ‘‘a man of high reputation, 
of learning, of influence, and of power, 
and the story suggests to us the great 
service that he might have rendered to 
the Master had he not been so evidently 
lacking in moral courage.’’ Because he 
was a Pharisee and a member of the 
Sanhedrin, Jesus could speak of him 
as ‘“‘the teacher in Israel’’—not that 
he was the outstanding teacher among 
the Jews at this time, but that he was 
a representative of the high knowledge 
and supreme authority in the church. 

2. Why Did He Come to Jesus? The 
Greek New Testament makes it plain 
that Nicodemus was one of the men 
mentioned in 2:32, who beheld the mi- 
racles which Jesus performed during 
the passover in Jerusalem, and there- 
fore believed on his name, but only in 
part. Nicodemus’ own words reveal 
the fact that he looked upon Jesus not 
as the Messiah, but only as a teacher 
sent from God (3:2). He was confi- 
dent, however, that Jesus was a di- 
vinely commissioned teacher, and he 
wondered if Jesus was about to inau- 
gurate the Kingdom which the prophets 
had foretold, and which formed the 
staple of Jesus’ own preaching, as it 
had that of John the Baptist. He came 
to Jesus therefore for fuller informa- 
tion. 

He came by night almost certainly 
because he did not wish his visit to be 
generally known. His colleagues had 
already rejected Jesus’ credentials. 
Nicodemus himself was a modest, re- 
served, cautious man, and did not wish 
openly to commit himself till he was 
sure of his ground. Many criticize 
Nicodemus for his timidity. Neverthe- 
less we do well to remember that “he 
went by night, but he went. And would 
that there were more like him, who, 
whether cautious to excess or not, do 
still feel constrained to judge for them- 
selves about Jesus; who feel that no 
matter what other men think of him, 
there is an interest in him which they 
cannot wait for others to settle, but 
must for themselves settle before they 
sleep.”’ 

8. What Did He Learn from Jesus? 
He asked three questions and received 
three replies. In the first of these 
Jesus set forth the necessity of the new 
birth; in the second, he described the 
nature of the new birth; in the third 
he revealed the secret of the new birth. 

First, the necessity of the new birth 
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(3:1-2). No doubt the conversation 
is abridged and Nicodemus had inti- 
mated that he wished to know some- 
thing about the kingdom which had 
been the familiar subject of Jesus’ 
teaching, or it may be that Jesus an- 
swered the question that was in the 
back of Nicodemus’ mind. In either 
case we need to remember that Nico- 
demus sincerely longed for the coming 
of the kingdom, but he expected it to 
be established by a political revolution 
and by acts of power which the miracles 
of Jesus seemed to prophesy; and he 
believed that every Jew by right of 
birth would have a place in the king- 
dom. 


Jesus said, ‘‘You are wrong; no one, 
not even of the Pharisees, can have a 
share in the kingdom of God unless he 
is born again.” The new birth as a 
metaphor of spiritual regeneration was 
not unknown. But the very idea that 
even the Jews, God’s Chosen People, 
must be born again before they could 
enter into the Kingdom promised by the 
prophets was a startling one which 
Nicodemus could not accept. It Jesus 
had said, Every Gentile must be born 
again, he would have understood it. 
He might possibly have been willing 
to admit that an ordinary, uninstructed 
Jew would have to undergo some radi- 
cal change, but he could not conceive 
it to be necessary in his own case. Miss 
Tarbell suggests that his reply to Jesus 
may not have been so simple as it 
seems. “It may have been spoken just 
to give himself a little time to think 
up some kind of argument against the 
preposterous, as hg saw it, claim against 
him that Jesus was making.” Sparring 
for an opening, he said, ‘“‘How can a 
man be born when he is old? Can he 
enter a second time into his mother’s 
womb and be born?” Or it may be 
that Nicodemus realized how difficult it 
is for men® (and nations) to change 
their habitual set of mind, the char- 
acters which they have formed over the 
years. It is impossible, he said, just 
as it is impossible for a man to be re- 
born physically. Just so, some men to- 
day, when it is suggested that some 
social evil may be overcome, poverty or 
war, for example, reply, It is impossi- 
ble, for human nature never changes. 
In answer to Nicodemus’ question, 
Jesus explained: 


Second, the nature of the new birth 
(3:4-8). He said, “I tell you, if a man 
does not owe his birth to water and 
Spirit he cannot get into the King- 
dom.” Jesus does not simply repeat 
the idea previously expressed.° He 
explains what it means to be born 
again. To be born again is to be born 
of the water and of the Spirit. 

Water refers to the act of baptism 
and to similar purifying rites with 
which Nicodemus was familiar. It is a 
human act, suggesting repentance, con- 
fession, and consecration on man’s part, 
but also the pardon, the cleansing 
which God bestows in response to man’s 
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approach. The Spirit suggests a new 
spiritual life such as only God can be- 
stow. According to Dr. Willett, it 
means absorption of the spirit of God, 
making it an abiding source of moral 
help, not just a Sunday garment.” We 
have then in Jesus’ phrase, both the 
human and the divine aspect of the new 
birth. There must be repentance, con- 
fession, and consecration before one 
can enter the Kingdom of God, but there 
must be something more. There must 
be pardon and purification, and above 
all, the transforming power of the Holy 
Spirit. Physical birth prepares us for 
the physical world; this sort of spirit- 
ual birth is necessary if we are to en- 
ter the Kingdom of God, whose laws are 
spiritual and whose blessings are based 
on spiritual realities. 

True there is a mystery here, but 
that is not surprising. Take the wind. 
We have here the manifestation of an 
unseen power, but the results are ap- 
parent. So it is with the new birth. 
The spirit moves and works unseen. 
No one can see the processes of re- 
generation. But the results are mani- 
fest (cf. Gal. 5:22). 

Nicodemus was aroused. He asked, 
not in disbelief, but in wishful long- 
ing: ‘“‘How can these things be?’’ See- 
ing that Nicodemus was willing to be- 
lieve, Jesus proceeded to reveal to him 

Third, the secret of the new birth 
(3:9-16). He first forced Nicodemus 
to face the fact of his own helplessness 
(all men’s helplessness.) He was a 
representative of Israel’s deepest learn- 
ing and yet he did not understand these 
fundamental truths. ~He reminded him 
next of his own unique qualifications 
to give him the information which he 
sought. He had had a direct percep- 
tion of heavenly things, and he alone 
had been in heaven, that is, with God. 
And yet how hard it is to convince men 
of the truth. If Nicodemus*%annot even 
comprehend earthly things, which can 
be verified in human experience, things 
such as the necessity of the new birth, 
how can he be expected to comprehend 
heavenly things—which are not open to 
human observation, matters which lie 
wholly in the unseen and which deal 
with the nature and purposes of God. 

In spite of its difficulties, Jesus gives 
Nicodemus some intimations of the 
truth. Tha new life comes through 
faith in the Son of Man. He must be 
lifted up, even as Moses lifted up the 
serpent in the wilderness, for God so 
loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son that whosoever should be- 
lieve on him should not perish but have 
eternal life.” “This is the heart of the 
Gospel,”” says Archbishop Temple. ‘“‘Not 
‘God is Love’—a precious truth, but 
affirming no divine act for our redemp- 
tion (but) God so loved that he gave; 
of course the words indicate the cost 
to the Father’s heart.”’ Note especially 
that “no object is sufficient for the love 
of God short of the world itself. Chris- 
tianity is not one more religion of in- 
dividual salvation, differing from its 


fellows only in offering a different road 
to that goal. It is the one and only 
religion of world-redemption. Of course 
it includes a way of individual salva- 
tion as the words before and after this 
great saying show. But its scope is 
wider than that—as wide as the love 
of God.” (Readings in St. John’s Gos- 
pel, The Macmillan Co.) 

I imagine that when Nicodemus re- 
turned home that night his wife said: 
“What did the young rabbi tell you 
about the Kingdom?” And Nicodemus 
answered, ‘‘He said that none of us, 
not even we Jews, would ever see the 
Kingdom unless we were born again.”’ 
His wife was puzzled. ‘‘What did he 
mean by being born again?” “He 
meant,’ said Nicodemus, ‘“‘that we must 
repent of our sins, confess them unto 
God, and accept God’s will for our 
lives. But that is only a part of it. 
In addition, we must be cleansed of our 
sins and have our very nature renewed 
and transformed by the Spirit of God. 
“But how is that possible?” interjected 
his wife. ‘I asked him that,’’ con- 
tinued Nicodemus, “and he said that 
he would be lifted up, as Moses lifted 
up the serpent, and that we must be- 
lieve on him, trust in him, for God loves 
not only us, the Jews, but all men, the 
whole world, and has given us his only 
Son that we might all have this new 
life, eternal life, if only we will believe 
on him.”’ And long into the night Nico- 
demus and his wife wondered how the 
Son of Man would be lifted up and when 
and why. 


II. Nicodemus, A Secret Disciple, 
7:45-52 


Many months passed. The Sanhe- 
drin had determined that Jesus must 
die. They sent officers to arrest him, 
but the officers returned, over-awed by 
the majesty of him who spake as never 
man spake. The Pharisees answered 
them in scorn: ‘‘He has deceived only 
the rabble. None of the rulers have 
believed on him; none of us Pharisees.” 
It was not true and Nicodemus knew it 
was not true. He counted himself as 
one of the disciples of Jesus but he was 
afraid to avow himself. Yet he could 
not remain altogether silent. He si- 
lenced his conscience by speaking a 
good word for Jesus, such as any man 
who loved justice might have spoken, 
but he was not ready yet to confess kim 
before men. 


III. Nicodemus, An Open Confessor, 
19:38-42 


The end of Jesus’ career had come, 
thought Nicodemus. Just the other 
night he had admitted openly before 
the Sanhedrin that he was the Son of 
God, and the Sanhedrin had ordered 
him to be crucified. They had mocked 
him and his claims to be the Messiah 
as he hung there in mortal agony. 
Jesus had prayed for their forgiveness. 
Now he was dead and Nicodemus could 
no longer conceal his love. He came 


with Joseph, till now like Nicodemus, a 
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secret disciple, to bury him. How 
strange that those Jewish aristocrats 
should first confess him openly in the 
hour of his deepest degradation. Yet 
it was not so strange. Perhaps Nico- 
demus thought of that first conversa- 
tion he had had with Jesus: ‘‘As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of Man be lifted 
up, that whosoever believeth on him 
may have eternal life.”” He did believe. 
It was true of him, as of many of the 
rest of us, that “Love unknown had 
broken every barrier down.” Now at 
last, bowed in penitence before the 
Cross, he was not ashamed to confess 
his Lord. 
The Lesson Applied 

The story of Nicodemus brings be- 
fore us: 

1. The Necessity of the New Birth. 
We cannot enjoy the blessings of the 
Kingdom until we are born again. And 
God’s will will never be done on earth 
until men are born again. Education 
helps, science helps, organization of the 
United Nations clears the way, wise po- 
litical decisions are important, but none 
of these things will bring in the King- 
dom unless individual men have the 
right attitude toward their fellowmen. 
Brilliant men are often anti-social. 
Science puts into our hands instruments 
which may bless or curse. Military and 
diplomatic victories often sow the seed 
of future wars. The New Birth is in- 
dispensable if men are to advance the 
Kingdom of God. The whole modern 
psychological point of view is in line 
with this teaching about the new birth 
or new life. “If we are to be changed in 
any real and enduring way, we must 
be changed from within; a new heart, 
a new purpose, a new ambition, a new 
philosophy of life must become ours. 
Any effort at reform short of this will 
be short lived and disappointing.”’ 

2. The Nature of the New Birth. The 
New Birth, as we have seen, has a hu- 
man side and a divine side. On the hu- 
man side, it includes repentance, con- 
fession, and consecration. On the di- 
vine side, it includes pardon, cleansing, 
the transforming power of the Holy 
Spirit, and new spiritual life. 

8. The Secret of the New Birth. It 
is very simple—faith in God’s love and 
acceptance of God’s will as they are 
revealed in Jesus Christ. But there are 
too many of us, like Nicodemus, salving 
our conscience by half-hearted loyalty. 
As we stand with him before the Cross, 
may we too be led to a full surrender: 


“Were the whole realm of nature mine, 

That were a present far too small; 
Love so amazing, so divine, 

Demands my soul, my life, my all.” 
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BOOK SECTION 


WOMAN OF THE PHARISEES. By 
Francis Mauriac. Henry Holt and Co., 
New York. 241 pp., $2.50. 

This novel is the work of an artist. 
It leaves a profound impression on the 
mind. The action takes place in a small 
Catholic community in France. It could 
have happened anywhere. As the char- 
acter of the Pharisaic woman is un- 
veiled you know that here is a portrayal 
of something deep-rooted in human na- 
ture. The Pharisee’s face can be seen 
in many quarters. ‘“‘She thanked God 
every day that he had made her so ad- 
mirable a person.” The story shows 
what wreckage can be wrought by such 
a one who seeks to push open the door 
of another person’s life which can be 
known only to God. 

Whenever Plato was in company with 
people who behaved in an unseemly 
manner, he used to say to himself, ‘‘Am 
I such a person as this?” The novelist 
causes the reader to ask that question. 
In doing so you meet a number of per- 
sons whose thinking will be of value. 
Here is a great novel to be commended 
to all who are tired of the lengthy and 
sordid fiction of the times. It is a great 
novel for religious people to read, to 
mark, and digest. When the book is 
finished one may whisper “‘I’ll go pray.” 

JAMES W. JACKSON. 

Columbia, S. C. 





THE PULPIT MANUAL and MINIS- 
TER’S GUIDEBOOK. Edited by Thomas 
H. Warner. The Pulpit Press, Great 
Neck, N. Y. 351 pp., $2.00. Pastoral 
helps throughout the year. ‘és 

MEDITATIONS ON THE TEN COM- 
MANDMENTS. By Herbert V. Proch- 
now. W. A. Wilde Co., Boston. 78 pp., 
$1. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Not until the individual finds Christ 
in his own life can he even begin to 
realize his potentialities. The man 
without a personal Savior, compared to 
that man who has “been born anew,” 
is like the medieval alchemist compared 
discover the meaning of uranium, but 
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to the modern atomic psysicist. It has 
taken man many thousands of years to 
it has been a part of the earth all the 
time. Similar power is within the in- 
dividual but it remains latent and un- 
expressed until that man is “in Christ 
a new Creature.” 








GUILT AND REDEMPTION 
by Lewis J. Sherrill $2.50 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 


“This volume is truly unique in 
that it combines the philosophical 
and psychological approaches to one 
of the basic problems of Christian 
theology and human existence.” 


THE WATCHMAN-EXAMINER: 


“The book should be one of the 
imperatives on the reading list of 
every minister, student of theology, 
and creative teacher of religion.” 


THE CHRISTIAN-EVANGELIST: 


“This is not the usual run of lec- 
tures but rather a new plow that 
unearths treasures old and new but 
with a fresh outlook and unusual 
insight. These are not sermons but 
scientific presentations of some of 
the therapy which we have available 
in the Gospel of Redemption and in 
the Christian community.” 


8 North Sixth St., Richmond 9, Va. 


What Reviewers Are Saying About 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 





THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


And Its Meaning for Today 
by Ernest Trice Thompson $1.75 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 
“An interpretation of the teach- 


ings uot as a collection of idealistic 
hyperbolese but as a workable guide 
to successful living.’’ 


DANIEL POLING: 


“A significant, dynamic, timely 
exegesis of the greatest sermon ever 
preached.”’ 


NEW YORK TIMES: 
“A commentary designed to shatter 
the idea that this great code of living 


consists of ‘ideals’ unattainable in 
actual conduct.” 


PULPIT BOOK CLUB BULLETIN 

“Tne author shows that the teach- 
ings of Jesus are, in fact, the only 
sound basis for both individual and 
nationel life, and that they are 
needed by us even more critically 
than they ever were by our fore- 
bears.” 


1814 Main St., Dallas 1, Texas 








THE LAYMAN’S VIEW 
By J. Wilson McCutchan 





In 1894 Sir Hiram Maxim designed 
and flew a heavier than air flying ma- 
chine. Employing steam as its pro- 
pelling agency, the ingenious engine 
succeeded in lifting and sustaining the 
craft in the air for a distance of sev- 
eral hundred feet. Mechanically, Max- 
im’s invention was a masterpiece. It 
failed primarily because of the great 
weight of the water necessary to supply 
steam for a prolonged flight. Not un- 
til the Wright brothers made their 
epochal experiments at Kitty Hawk 
nine years later did people begin to 
take the airplane seriously. 

At almost any given point in the 
world’s history there have been two 
classes of people. The first has thought 
that progress had completed its destiny 
and that nothing new could be discov- 
ered or invented. The second class has 
always caught visions of greater things 
ahead, of still more distant horizons, of 
new worlds to conquer. 
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Let us fill your 
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610 E. Broad Street 


Open All Night 











THERE IS MORE FOOD VALUE PER PENNY IN YOUR 
BOTTLE OF MILK THAN IN ANY OTHER SINGLE FOOD 


Virginia Dairy Company 


‘‘The Home of Better Milk’’ 








Home Office 





HOSPITALIZATION 


and Surgical Insurance 
Also Non-Cancellable Accident Policies for individuals, families and groups. 
Over 220,000 persons have bought Policies in this Company 


NORTH AMERICA ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of Virginia, Incorporated. 


Our policies are usable and good in all licensed hospitals throughout the world. 





Write us for 


Richmond, Virginia | Information 
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EASIER TO BE AGAINST 


It is emotionally easier to be conser- 
vative. Conservatism is a defensive 
philosophy, and it is always simpler to 
conduct a defensive struggle than an 
offensive one. Besides, conservatism is 
self-organizing, to a certain degree; is 
is the only political philosophy which 
makes allies of inertia and apathy; no 
other can use them. It is easier on the 
psyche to be against a thousand things 
than for them; and, when one doeg not 
know where to go, it is natural to sit 
down.—SAMUEL GRAFTON in The 
New York Post. 





Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School 


Rabun Gap, Ga. 
GEO. C. BELLINGRATH, President 
The Best in High School Education 
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NOW IS THE TIME! 
By C. Darby Fulton 


“Fly over to Africa with Dr. Fulton, the ‘sole and only’ passenger on a 
big C-54 across the South Atlantic. Stand on a corner in Rio de Janeiro with 
him and his daughter while with tears in their eyes and lumps in their throats 
they wave to the returning Brazilian and American G.I.’s marching past with 
their banners down the boulevard. Face with the author the Communist- 
Kuomintang alternative in China in all its grimness where the gospel points 
the only way. Listen to a Brazilian serenade on the coach of a passenger 
train, and to the matchless singing of the.Hallelujah Chorus by one hundred 
and twenty black boys and girls in the heart of Africa. Weigh the account 
of the injustice of the Roman Catholic efforts to deprive the Protestant 
Churches of their right to propagate their faith in the world. Follow the 
vivid story of the mob that stormed the National Convention of Evangelicals 
in Toluca, Mexico; the seething crowds armed with daggers, clubs, and other 
implements of frenzy, the shots and the tear gas—while inside the service 
goes calmly on. Feel the importance of Christian leadership’s hour today 
in Korea. Realize our second chance in Japan as shown by one who was 
born there and knows that country and its thinking as few do. These and 
many other Signs of the Times around the earth in this new atomic day are 
all yours in this latest book from Dr. Fulton’s pen.” 

Price 60 Cents 
Order from 


Executive Committee of Foreign Missions 
Educational Department 
Box 330, Nashville, Tenn. - 


Presbyterian Book Stores 
Richmond, Va. : 
Dallas, Texas 











Now ih Me Time ! 


IN LOYALTY TO CHRIST AND THE CHURCH 
LET US GIVE OUR PART 


TO REBUILD OUR WORK IN THE FAR EAST .. . 


$360,000 


( Of the $1,000,000 authorized by the General Assembly 
in 1944, 1945 and 1946, $640,000 has been received.) 


TO MEET INFLATION COSTS FOR 


THE MISSIONARIES AND THEIR WORK . 


WEEK .OF PRAYER 


- 140,000 
$500,000 





TOTAL REQUIRED . . 


AND SELF-DENIAL FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS 


JANUARY 26— FEBRUARY 2, 1947 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


BOX 330 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 
NASHVILLE 1, TENNESSEE 








